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= 2 
ONE-TEACHER SCHOOLS 
FOREWORD 


Although this issue of Education Abstracts is entitled '"One-Teacher Schools" the general theme is 
rather multiple-class teaching, and the literature reviewed concerns schools in which the teaching staff, 
whether numbering one or two or more persons, is responsible for educating in one or two classrooms a 
disparate group of children ranging from infants to those in their final year of schooling. Schools of this 
type are found in nearly all countries, but are most numerous in those where a large rural population is 
thinly spread over wide areas, The problem of one-teacher schools may thus be considered as one aspect 
of the whole problem of rural education, In fact it is impossible to separate the two, and one-teacher 
schools are usually considered within the larger context. Consequently, several publications abstracted 
in this number are studies of rural education; but where this is so they have been selected for the infor- 
mation they provide on one- and two-teacher schools, 





It is usual in Education Abstracts to include only the most recent publications, In this case it was 
tound that a number of the most significant works could not be included if this criterion were to be 
strictly applied. Since the problem of one-teacher schools is not new and since many of the principles 
have developed gradually over a long period of years, it was thought advisable to include some older pub- 
lications in order to give a good coverage of important works, For example it will be noted that The 
rural school in Australia (see Abstract no, 126) was published in 1937; though much of the factual infor- 
mation may now be out of date the underlying principles are not thought to have changed a great deal, and 
no Australian work of similar coverage is known for more recent years, In view of the importance of 
small schools in the Australian educational system this publication has therefore been included, 








It will be noted that several of the books abstracted deal with the problem of the consolidation of ru- 
ral schools, At first glance, the idea of consolidation is the direct antithesis of the concept of one- 
teacher schools; but when any programme of consolidation is discussed the relative merits and problems 
of one-teacher schools must be looked at carefully, For example The consolidation of rural schools (see 
Abstract no,127), which describes recent developments in New Zealand, is very largely concerned with 
the impact of consolidation on the establishment and maintenance of one-teacher schools, 





The editors wish to acknowledge their indebtedness to the United States Office of Education's publi- 
cation The one-teacher school - its mid-century status (see Abstract no, 117) from which they obtained 
information on six works not available to the Unesco Secretariat, 





109, THE LITTLE SCHOOLS*by Ernest Natalis, Professor at the Institut Supérieur de Sciences Péda- 
gogiques de l'Université de Liége, 


The problems of one- or two-teacher schools are in practice the same as those of rural schools, 
Except on the outskirts of large towns,there are very few urban schools in this category, and hence most 
books about one-teacher schools deal mainly with rural problems, 


As a result of the swift development, during the last century, of urban economy, which ran parallel 
with industrial progress, educational authorities unwisely (and perhaps involuntarily) overlooked the im- 
portance and the special character of the "little schools", and concentrated instead on urban education, 
The staff of both town and country schools receive their training in the same establishments, the subjects 
taught are identical, and the standards required are exactly similar. Some of the works to which we shall 
refer in the course of this article show how mistaken is this attitude towards the pedagogical problem in 
question, 


Apart from the general purposes of education, the teacher in these "little schools" must aim at spe- 
cial objectives determined by the environment in which most of the pupils will normally spend their lives, 
and adapt curricula and teaching methods accordingly. At the same time, he must not forget that some 
children will want to pursue their studies further; thus there can be no lowering of teaching standards, 
Burton, in The Education of the countryman(@), tracing the history of teaching in rural schools during the 
past sixty years, points out that many of the defects of these schools arise from a mistaken idea that they 
can be modelled on urban schools, whereas in fact there are basic differences between the two, 





A glance at official statistics reveals the incontestable numerical importance of rural schools, In 
the United States of America, 50% of the children receive their education in one- or two-teacher schools, 





* The letters in brackets after titles of publications refer to the bibliography at the end of this article, 
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In 1946-1947, 44, 000 of the 71,000 French primary schools were one-teacher schools, In 1937, 89.5% 
of the primary schools in the German Reich were rural schools; 19,990 had one teacher only; 10,619, 
two teachers; 6,406, three teachers; and 220, four teachers, In Belgium, although it is a highly indus- 
trialized country, 2,463 out of a total of 8,770 primary schools, in 1953, were one-teacher schools and 
1, 695 two-teacher schools, Obviously the proportion will be even higher in countries engaged mainly in 
agriculture and in industries for the transformation of agricultural products, 


Official negligence has sometimes been excused on the plea that the total attendance at these "little 
schools" is very small; and there have even been suggestions in some countries that they should be 
abolished, This solution is however too simple, too drastic and too impracticable, "It would be foolish 
to strike a blow at country life just now, when people everywhere are beginning to realize the existence 
of the rural problem", we read in the Cahiers of the Belgian Centre for Rural Studies (b), 


Governments at present seem to have a better understanding of the essential part played by one- or 
two-teacher schools in the national life as a whole, 


The Vth International Conference on Public Education, held at Geneva in 1936, took note of the fact 
that people were beginning "to realize the importance of this work, which was becoming constantly more 
urgent" c); attempts are being made to evolve more rational teaching methods, more appropriate to the 
needs, conditions and aims of these schools, which tend often to be neglected, Their organization must, 
as Strobel(4) urges, take account amongst other factors of the psychological make-up of children living in 
small communities, It is to be hoped that the establishment of closer links between the school and the 
home will result in an improvement in the cultural level of the population as a whole, since the teacher 
will then be able to influence adults as well as the children, This seems to be a reasonable assumption 
when we remember that, as the Tasmanian educational authorities point out, "the world in which man 
lives is not the whole material world that surrounds him", but also "a mental environment, a territory of 
the mind, within the borders of which he perceives, thinks, feels, plans, strives, hopes" (€), 


The country areas have always had their own special local character, but we must realize that they 
are now no longer cut off and isolated from the main current of events: their contacts with town life and 
cultural centres have recently been multiplied, Moreover, the introduction of compulsory education 
which has abolished illiteracy in maiy regions, has also led many people to migrate to the towns, In La 
educacion moral y material del campesino (f) José Mallart mentions, in this connexion, a number of _ 
serious problems, The solutions he proposes (including the education of women and of specially talented 
children) would help to stop the migration to the towns, by enabling people to live a full life in the country, 
Schools, if better adapted to the special cultural character of the region, would act as rural community 
centres. E.H. Van Waardenberg (g) has carried out a successful experiment of this kind in Java, Tea- 
chers in underdeveloped regions are urged to concentrate on training the people to think for themselves 
rather than on imparting theoretical knowledge which their young pupils are unable to assimilate. 





Thus the special character of one- or two-teacher schools is due to their geographical situation as 
well as their internal organization, In the words of the members of a round-table discussion held in Italy 
on this subject (h), "the character of the single class of a one-teacher school differs sharply from that of 
the classes in ordinary schools which are composed of pupils of the same age and mental level, Youcan- 
not judge the one by the standards of the other; one-teacher schools have their own aims and are subject 
to their own laws", This does not mean that they are any less useful than schools enjoying more favour- 
able material conditions, as we realize when we consider that "the teacher in charge of a group of child- 
ren of different ages, background, and mental level is obliged to dispense almost entirely with memori- 
zation work and with teaching by formal lessons delivered from the teacher's desk; he is obliged to leave 
the children to work individually", The internal organization of these "little schools" may of course 
change, and give rise tofresh problems. Such is the case with those which since the last war have ad- 
mitted the children of refugee families speaking various different languages; Karl Colmar, in Heimat- 
vertriebene im Dorf, Unterrichtseinheit in der Landschule (i) studies this difficult problem, and shows 
how the rural school can bring about understanding and collaboration between two different groups of 
people in a community. 





The personality of the teacher is all-important, If he is himself of peasant stock, is truly devoted 
to his work, is prepared to dedicate his life entirely to the spiritual and moral interests of his pupils and 
their parents, and is completely integrated into the community, he can become a true teacher, Professor 
King Hall, in Problemas de Educagao Rural (j) emphasizes that a town-bred teacher is unsuited to run a 
rural school, “He does not feel at home amongst people to whom he does not belong, The effectiveness 
of his teaching will be greatly diminished, if not actually annulled, by his unfamiliarity with the cultural 
life of the region, Though regarding himself as superior in education to those amongst whom he is living, 
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he must resign himself to remaining inferior in the activities of country life. The people will never look 
upon him as a 'leader': in their eyes, he will always be an outsider," 


The obstacles facing the teacher of a one-teacher school are formidable, and might even be thought 
insurmountable, A report drawn up by the Advisory Council on Education in Scotland (Kk) enumerates them 
as follows: isolation; remoteness from centres of educated life; frequent obligation to resort to indivi- 
dual teaching; unshared responsibility; problems raised by failure of parents to understand the need for 
education; inclusion in classes, owing to the introduction of compulsory education, of backward children, 
In addition there is the fact that the teacher is morally obliged to take an active part in many out-of- 
school and post-school activities which he has frequently to organize single-handed, Thus society is en- 
titled to expect the teacher of a one-class school, in addition to the ordinary pedagogic qualifications 
(according to a group of American teachers at a" workshop" organized by the George Peabody College (1) , 
to possess the following qualities: initiative, imagination, originality, sympathetic and intelligent under- 
standing of the people's way of life, respect for their philosophy and attitude to work, appreciation of 
natural beauty and ability to impart a feeling for beauty to others, and finally ability to act as "leader" in 
civic and social activities! 


Teachers must be aware of the greatness of their task if they are to approach it with enthusiasm, 
Their difficulties seem less when they realize that they have a mission in life - to educate an entire com- 
munity. Most of them, nevertheless, would like to profit from the experience of those who have had to 
face similar problems, It is possible that there may one day be special pedagogical institutes for train- 
ing teachers to work in "little schools", 'In Germany, there is a fairly strong movement towards train- 
ing rural teachers by special methods in separate establishments", notes the International Bureau of 
Education (¢), In some countries, meetings and congresses are organized to study problems of teaching 
in rural schools, at which practising teachers meet to exchange their experiences, As examples, men- 
tion may be made of: the White House Conference on Rural Education in the United States of America 
(1944); the Landschuletagung in Austria (1946); and the Piriapolis Conference in Uruguay (1949). 


Many practising teachers, writing of their experience, have made suggestions for solving the prob- 
lem of how to organize the work in one- or two-teacher schools, It is indeed a formidable problem, The 
teacher, engaged in the absorbing task of teaching the senior pupils, often tends to neglect the younger 
groups, particularly the first year children. Gason and Hilt in La conduite de l'école A classe unique (™) 
recommend the use of varied and interesting equipment, so that the smallest children can work on their 
own, It is sometimes difficult to decide how to split the pupils into groups, since the teacher has not 
time to deal with each age group separately. Children will be grouped on the basis of their psychological 
development rather than their actual educational level, although this must also be taken into account, 
Moreover, as many lessons as possible will be designed to cater for several age groups, Strobel (d) 
working on this principle, takes the 1st and 8th year groups separately; groups the 2nd, 3rd and 4th year 
pupils together for almost all subjects, except arithmetic; and makes another group of the 5th, 6th and 
7th year pupils in the same way, In any event, as pointed out by Natalis ("), the teacher in one-teacher 
schools is obliged to take the so-called "ideation" subjects (geography, history, natural sciences) to- 
gether wherever possible, which can only be done if the teaching of these subjects is based, initially, on 
first-hand information and on local and regional requirements, and subsequently extended, by process of 
association and progressive synthesis, so that the knowledge thus acquired by direct information is gra- 
dually expanded into an adequate cultural curriculum, The curriculum must be extremely flexible and 
cater for groups of pupils of widely different ages. Teaching by small groups is uneconomical, and vari- 
ous methods have been proposed for abolishing it. The Department of Rural Education of the National 
Education Association of the United States of America, for instance, in its publication Organization of 
Curriculum for One-Teacher Schools (°), suggests that small groups can be eliminated if the alternation 
between and co-ordination of various subjects taught are successfully alternated and co-ordinated; ifles- 
sons are concentrated around a single central theme; and if the work is systematically organized on a 
team basis, whilst at the same time leaving adequate scope for individual activity, so as to adapt the 
teaching more closely to the needs of the well-marked individual personalities who make up the class, 











Team work has proved more successful than the earlier method of mutual instruction introduced by 
Bell and Lancaster, Weyrich (P) still uses the monitor (Hilfer) system but employs in this auxiliary task, 
not pupils specially trained for the purpose, but every member of the school in turn, Intelligently orga- 
nized team work invariably leads to the emergence in every group, according to Cressot (q), of a "leader" 
who acts as ''co-ordinator of activities", In many cases, the tasks allocated for team work are selected 
independently of any fixed school curriculum, Weyrich (P) reports that in the experimental schools of the 
Salzburg region the teacher draws up, in collaboration with his pupils, a plan covering a certain period, 
usually one week, This resembles the project methods, which Sainz (") recommends for rural schools 
with the proviso that the themes must be drawn from country life. On the other hand, some experts, 
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including Bllhnemann (S), consider individual teaching methods more appropriate for one-teacher schools, 
Blihnemann, drawing on the experiments made in the Anglo-Saxon countries, and in particular on the 
Dalton Plan, recommends methods specially adapted for individual study. 


Individual methods in one-teacher schools may vary; but the traditional teaching method, with the 
teacher giving a set lesson, is seldom used. With few exceptions, the adoption of active teaching me- 
thods is imperative. "It is essential", Italian educators point out, "that information should not be pre- 
sented to the pupils in ready made form; and that every individual pupil, impelled by his imagination and 
his need to learn, should on his own account and by his own exertions, go through all the stages of the 
conquest of knowledge, "'(), The use of active methods rules out rigid time-tables. "It is important that 
the teacher should break down the mechnical barriers of the time-table and that he should regard know- 
ledge as a single whole and the school subjects as so many aspects of it," (ibidem). Nevertheless, some 
teachers (4), (Pp), (4), fearing the drawbacks of a lack of order, have worked out systematic time-tables, 
bearing in mind the relative importance of the different subjects, physical and intellectual fatigue, and 
differences of age. C. Freinet (t), while relying mainly on the personal initiative of the teacher, sug- 
gests several alternative time-tables for one-teacher schools, showing, in the form of lively graphs, 
which periods are devoted to individual activities, and which to lessons given by the teacher, 


If it is to break down the traditional routine, the one- or two-teacher school must employ, both for 
general educational purposes and for the teaching of special subjects, the best equipment modern tech- 
nique can supply, bearing in mind the unfavourable circumstances in which it is often placed, Hilton, in 
Rural school management (¥), stresses the need for skilful use of audio-visual aids in the "little schools", 
both to relieve the teacher, and to broaden the children's outlook, In addition to the ordinary school 
equipment (maps, globes, posters, photographs, etc,), rural schools must be provided with a radio set, 
so that isolated regions may be linked up with the cultural or artistic centres. Broadcasting stations in 
many countries reserve special time for school programmes, For the purposes of musical education, a 
good gramophone will also be required, Hilton strongly advises teachers to ask the advice of an expert 
before purchasing a projector for showing transparent and non-transparent material and documents, The 
epidiascope and the stereoscope can be used very effectively for illustrations of all kinds, The best 
equipped schools even have film projectors, In Film in der Lanschule (V)A, Reichwein demonstrates 
how the whole work of a school can be centred round a film; in this way, the teaching of all subjects can 
be broadened and vivified, French teachers particularly recommend the publication of a small school 
newspaper printed in the school by the children themselves (9), (t), as a means of encouraging a spirit of 
initiative and strengthening contacts between the school and the home. 








Hilton (4) considers it essential for one- or two-teacher schools to be equipped with a library, 'The 
place of books in rural schools is important", he writes, "because where children of different ages live 
and learn together in one room, the pupils must often work independent of the teacher."' Bonafin (W) in- 
cludes in the time-table "library time" during which the children give an account of their reading and are 
told about new books; it is also an opportunity for the older pupils to tell the younger ones what they have 
found to admire and interest them in the books placed at their disposal, The teacher merely has to sup- 
plement, comment upon, arrange and co-ordinate the incomplete information of the children so as to fit 
it in with the school work proper, 


The standard of work in one- or two-teacher schools depends to a large extent on the school build- 
ings. The architecture of the "little schools" all too frequently reflects the spirit of an age when one- 
teacher schools were thought of secondary importance and all teaching had to be done by the traditional 
method, A modern class is a working community, and provision must be made for both collective and in- 
dividual activities, Strobel (4) would like to see even the smallest school provided with at least two class- 
rooms, connected by a wide arch: one for collective teaching, with a raised stage for dramatics; andthe 
other a work room fitted with the appropriate equipment, The school should also have a museum, a 
cinema hall, a library and a store-room for teaching equipment, The old-fashioned desks should be re- 
placed by tables and chairs, 


Various books suggest plans for one- or two-teacher schools designed for the new teaching methods 
and the requirements of small rural or other communities, The album published by the Teachers' 
College of Columbia University is particularly interesting in this respect (x), The characteristic features 
of a good rural school building are summed up as follows: it must be functional (i.e, based on a carefully 
studied plan of work); adapted to many requirements; easy to modify in the event of fresh needs arising 
in the future; hygienic, attractive, cheap to run, and built on a suitable site, The teacher's quarters 
should either adjoin the school or be very close at hand. A large plot of ground should be reserved for 
the teacher's kitchen and flower garden, where the children should also be allocated space for engaging in 
the gardening activities on which their lessons will often be based, It should be added, as Hilton points 
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out (4), that the school building must conform to the requirements of health and security (ventilation, 
lighting, sanitary arrangements with water flush and septic tank or central drainage, fresh drinking water). 
These installations should be carefully inspected at frequent intervals by the administrative and medico- 
social authorities, The improvement of hygienic conditions in school buildings has a salutary effect on 
the standard of life in country areas, where people are still sometimes deplorably indifferent if not actually 
hostile to considerations of hygiene, In countries such as the United States of America, which organize 
systematic health and hygiene campaigns (Sloan Foundation, Rosenwald Foundation), the rural schools 
usually serve as a co-ordinating centre for activities in isolated areas, Thorough medical inspection in 
schools is regarded as essential: every child must be examined at least once a year by the doctor. The 
assistance of a social welfare worker would improve relations between school and home in regard to the 
application of sanitary measures, Moreover, the teacher must endeavour to inculcate in his pupils sound 
notions of hygiene and be responsible for seeing that they are daily observed, 


It will thus be seen that the question of the one-or two-teacher school is being discussed almost 
everywhere, The old conception of the small school, steeped in routine and intent merely on imparting a 
certain fixed body of information by means of a standard curriculum, identical with that of the urban and 
multi-class schools, is gradually giving way to the idea of a school specially organized for certain speci- 
fic purposes determined by the environment in which it is placed and the teaching conditions to which it 
must submit. Fresh problems will have to be faced in the near future: isolated regions are now being 
linked up with the outside world; the raising of the school-leaving age will force schools to expand their 
curricula; rural areas are changing their character, and if we are not careful there is a danger they may 
lose the individuality which so greatly enriched them in the past. In some cases, the drop in school 
attendance may lead the authorities to consider closing very small schools, Then how is the education of 
the children concerned to be provided? Whilst some authorities agree with the Advisory Council on Edu- 
cation in Scotland (K) that "children of from twelve to fifteen cannot be kept at one-teacher schools", others 
deplore that the mission of the rural teacher will be restricted if adolescent pupils are removed from his 
care, The introduction of improvements of the kind advocated in most of the reports we have quoted 
would give the best teachers the opportunity of proving their ability to perform the new tasks required of 
them. In many cases it would be possible to keep in the village young people whose abilities and tastes 
did not incline them towards taking up careers in administration, the professions or industry, and at the 
same time enable them to enjoy the benefits of a broader and more thorough cultural education, Natalis 
has taken this view in an article published by the Belgian review Droit et liberté (Y), 





But it is not possible to find any general solution for these particular problems, Some countries 
have therefore suggested grouping together the children from small communities in regional schools, 
One of the most interesting experiments of this kind is that of the "area schools" in Tasmania (e), which 
admit children able to read and write, and aim at educating them up to a sufficiently high level to enable 
them to proceed to secondary or technical schools, The pupils at these schools, whose parents were at 
one time obliged to provide the transport, now have a bus service, The staff is recruited from teachers 
who have shown special ability, originality and initiative. The courses in general education are supple- 
mented by practical courses. Parkyn, in The consolidation of rural schools (2), an important book des- 
cribing a similar type of centralized school organized in New Zealand, emphasizes that, notwithstanding 
their centralizing character, they can help to keep the rural spirit alive, provided that they are located 
outside the sphere of attraction of the large towns. This idea is gaining ground; and the Belgian Parlia- 
ment is at present considering a bill for the establishment of supplementary schools of this type. Experi- 
ments of the same kind have also been made in other parts of the world, with a view to providing funda- 
mental education for still illiterate communities. The "nticleos escolares" in Peru (28) which are a kind 
of centralized school, are trying to raise the standard of life of the Indians, teach them improved farm- 
ing methods, initiate them into the practice of hygiene, and improve their small local industries; they 
are also teaching the Indians to read and write Spanish, 





In the future, therefore, the number of "little schools'' may be expected to decrease, But in any 
Case, the experiments which have been attempted and which have been outlined briefly in this article, 
may be of help to the teachers who will still be in charge of these most interesting and useful schools, 
The proposed reforms regarding the establishment of centralized schools take into account the special 
character of the small communities from which their pupils will be drawn, Whilst protecting the life- 
giving individuality of these regions, as yet untouched by the advance of modern urban civilization, these 
Schools will afford as many children as possible the benefits of a wide general education, 
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Blihnemann, Hermann, Die Selbstbildungsmittel der neuen Schule, Lilbeck, Wullenwever-Druck- 
verlag, 1949, 116 p, (Die neue Schule, Heft 3.) DM 4,00, (See also Abstract no, 113.) 





Grosjean, C,, Finelle, R. and Daniel, R, Les techniques Freinet dans une classe unique a tous les 
cours, par l'équipe des "Classes uniques" de 1'l,C, E.M, Cannes, Editions de l'Ecole moderne 
francaise, 1952, 52 p. (Brochures d'éducation nouvelle populaire, mars-avril-mai 1952, ) 








Hilton, Ernest, Rural school management, New York, American Book Co, /1949] 278 p. $3.75. 





Reichwein, A, Film in der Landschule, Stuttgart, Kohlhammer, 1938. 109 p, 





Bonafin, O. La scuola rurale, Brescia, La Scuola Editrice, 1953, 40p, 150 lire, 





National Council of Chief State School Officers, Planning rural community school buildings. Pre- 
pared under the supervision of Frank W, Cyr and Henry H, Linn. New York, Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers! College, Columbia University, 1949, 162 p. $3.75. (See also Abstract no, 119.) 





Natalis, E, "Grandeur et servitude, misére et décadence de l'instituteur rural", Droit et liberté, 
5e année, no.1, pp. 37-44, octobre 1953, Bruxelles, Union chrétienne des professeurs de 
l'enseignement officiel central de laC,S,C,. (14, Avenue de la Renaissance), 5 times a year, 
Annual subscription: 125 Belgian francs, Single issues: 30 Belgian francs, 





Parkyn, G.W, The consolidation of rural schools, Wellington, New Zealand Council for Educa- 
tional Research, 1952, 151 p, (Educational Research Series, no,32,) 18s, 6d. (See also Abstract 
no, 127, ) 








(aa) Servicio Cooperativo Peruano-Norteamericano de Educacioén, Divisidn de Educacién Rural, Nuc- 
lear schools; a report on the program of rural education, By J. Zebedeo Garcia... jand/... 
Leopoldo Diaz Montenegro, /Lima/ Ministry of Public Education /1949/ 51 p, Published also in 
Spanish, 

(AMERICA) LATIN AMERICA 

110, United States Institute of Inter-American Affairs, Division of Education, Teachers' handbook for 





use of teachers in rural elementary schools, Developed through the collaboration of Latin American 
and United States educators under the direction of Ann Nolan Clark, Washington, D,C,, Govt, 
print. off,, 1953, 149 p., 





The preliminary edition of the handbook was published in Spanish by the Servicio Cooperativo 
Interamericano de Educacioén in Guatemala in 1948,* The new edition has been expanded and an 
extra chapter added. It is a comprehensive handbook intended for rural teachers in country com- 
munities and in training colleges of Latin America, Chapter I, on teacher training, outlines the 
personal qualifications needed; summarizes the main community factors related to hygiene, water 
supply, nutrition, and the physical well-being of children, in a draft social survey of the community; 
and includes a note on the teacher's réle in the community, 


Chapter II deals with the classroom and programme, For furniture and teaching aids, local 
improvisation or manufacture is urged, The main community interests - health, agriculture, home 
economics, recreation - are shown to be integral parts of class work, and the teacher is givenhints 
on how to organize his curriculum, Chapter III contains suggested plans of work for each of the 
first four grades, As far as possible, the various topics taught are grouped in units corresponding 
to the community interests, and do not form specific projects, Chapter IV gives practical guidance 
on the learning process, The final chapter contains suggestions on teaching techniques, 


This is a first-class handbook, 





* Clark, Ann Nolan, Arce, Manuel Antonio, and Gordillo, Miguel Angel. El maestro rural en la comuni- 
dad, Guatemala, Departamento de Educacién Rural, 1948, 164 p, (Guia de instruccién para maestros 


rurales, no,1.). 





See Education Abstracts, vol,2, no,240, November 1950, 
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Sdinz, Fernando, El método de proyectos en las escuelas rurales, 2a, edicidn, Buenos Aires, 
Editorial Losada, S,A,, 1950, 155 p, (Publicaciones de la Revista de Pedagogia, Director Lor- 
enzo Luzuriaga. La Escuela activa, 7.). 9.00 pesos, 





"If we cannot demonstrate the possibility of applying the essential principles of the activity 
school to the poor rural schools, it is not worth trying to spread the principles,'' The author bases 
his discussion on two points: the necessity for establishing a close relationship between the child 
and his environment; and the value to the child of learning from his own activities, The plan des- 
cribed in the book organizes school life around farm land annexed to the school, Basic subjects and 
skills are taught in the context of the problems raised by maintenance of the school farm, The ulti- 
mate goal is not to teach agriculture but to use it as a means of applying activity methods, ''The 
school farm requires organization which is in perfect harmony with the nature of the child, who is 
essentially active and creative,'' The main part of the book develops a one-teacher school pro- 
gramme, showing how the subjects of the curriculum can be fitted into everyday farming activities, 
Emphasis is placed on the school exhibit (in which the results of the work can be shown to parents 
and members of the community in general), 


"The disadvantage of one-room schools lies mainly in the great difficulty the teacher has in 
looking after the various sections in which his pupils are grouped", but the farm reduces this dif- 
ficulty since the teacher can take care of the smaller children in the classroom while the older ones 
are active on the farm, or vice versa, 


(America) UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


112, 





Bathurst, Effie G. and Franseth, Jane, Modern ways in one- and two-teacher schools, Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1951. 48p., illus, (United States Office of Education Bulletin 1951, 
no.18.). $0.20. 





This booklet discusses the problems involved in the introduction of new practices in small ru- 
ral schools, and suggests ways of solving them, The teacher's first aims should be to study the in- 
dividual needs of the child, to encourage his self-esteem, to help him feel secure in his relations to 
his fellows and to adults, and in co-operation with parents to take measures to ensure his health and 
well co-ordinated development, The children should also be urged to make their school and its 
surroundings as attractive as possible, 


Instruction should be based on activities and projects related to the environment and in which 
the child has evinced a strong interest. Time may be found for teaching such basic subjects as 
reading, writing and arithmetic within the framework of the project. Learning by rote is elimina- 
ted. A description is given of typical programmes providing useful activity for every child, oppor- 
tunities for independent study, for the teacher to give individual instruction, or for older pupils to 
help the younger. 


The teacher should plan what she must do to help the pupils use what they learn to the best ad- 
vantage. Necessary materials, such as books, maps, pictures, films and filmstrips, need to be 
chosen and organized so that the children can use them as independently as possible, Each day's 
work, however, is most usefully planned by teacher and pupils together; examples of some daily 
programmes illustrate this, 


Emphasis is laid on the proven value of co-operative learning, the fact that the rural commu- 
nity itself should guide curricular activities, and the valuable results derived from the meeting of 
teachers, either informally or in "workshops" to study common problems and evaluate methods. 


Reference is made throughout to fuller studies of the points suggested, and bibliographical 
footnotes accompany the text, Finally there is an offer of a free copy of Teaching in one- and two- 
room schools, containing lists of recently published books by rural school specialists and obtainable 
from the UnitedStates Office of Education, Washington, 25, D.C. 
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Bathurst, Effie G, and Franseth, Jane, ‘Teaching in one- and two-room schools", United States 
Office of Education, Selected references; elementary education series, no,25, 10 p., June 1951, 
Washington, 





A selected annotated bibliography of some forty works suggested as useful references for tea- 
chers concerned with one- and two-teacher schools in the United States of America, The refer- 
ences are divided into five groups dealing with: understanding rural children; organizing the cur- 
riculum; ways of teaching; use of books and other materials; and rural school-community 
development, A list of addresses is provided from which free and low-cost materials for rural 
teachers can be obtained, 


Bowen, Geneviéve, Living and learning in a rural school. New York, Macmillan, 1946, 324 p, 
$4.00. 





This book describes good teaching practice in a one-teacher school in the unusual form of a 
biography - the story of the young teacher getting to know her pupils and their homes, discovering 
ways for basing school work on pupils! interests and needs, exploring local resources and gradually 
bringing the community - parents and non-parents - to understand and assist the school, When 
these ideas are expressed in the abstract they sound like platitudes, The author has embodiedthem 
in a simply written narrative which may be forced at times yet remains more convincing than any 
theoretical argument could be. The people and the incidents described belong to the American 
countryside, and might not be immediately understood in another cultural context; but the under- 
lying pattern of the book could serve for a similar teachers' guide in any language, 


Dunn, Fannie Wyche, The child in the rural environment, Washington, Department of Rural Edu- 
cation, National Education Association of the United States of America, 1951, 253 p, (Yearbook 
1951), $3,00, 





The first part of this book is a study of rural education made by the author, who after several 
years as a teacher was later a professor of rural education at the Teachers! College, Columbia 
University, The second part is made up of selected papers on important aspects of school educa- 
tion of rural children, When she started her work, courses of study, textbooks, school organiza- 
tion and teacher education were all on a city pattern, Her intention is to give a vivid and practical 
account of how the best rural schools work, and of what other rural schools could become, She 
does it by recording activities and experiences of children in rural environments, Examples are 
taken from farm communities and small villages in Texas, North Carolina, New York and else- 
where, The first part, concerned mostly with pre-school children, stresses the important part 
nature has in the life of rural children; some forms of wild and animal life could always be usedas 
illustration and stimulation in school and a rural teacher could have the children see, enjoy and in- 
vestigate natural phenomena, There are not many examples of how the environment was used in 
planning the curriculum, but the second part of the book contains suggestions regarding guidance of 
rural children, curriculum planning and organization of classes, The author stresses the impor- 
tance of developing new agencies for advancing rural education, but the existing ones should also be 
used, and countries such as Australia with well developed systems for rural education, provide 
examples which might be followed. 


Everett, Marcia, ed. The rural supervisor at work, Washington, The Department of Rural Educa- 
tion, National Education Association of the United States of America, 1949, 242 p. (Yearbook 1949). 
$ i. 00, 





In educational administration there has been a steady change inthe réle played by supervisors 
of schools; a shift from formal inspection, largely autocratic, to guidance and co-operation, The 
modern functions of supervision are nowhere more important than in rural areas, where schools 
and teachers suffer from isolation; and this yearbook makes a valuable contribution to rural edu- 
cation by summing up progressive practices from all parts of the United States of America, 


A number of examples show how the supervisor can become part of the life of the single school - 
counselling teachers individually, bringing them into a group, working with the children and with 
parents, Moreover, through visiting a number of schools, the supervisor is able to foster wide co- 
operation between the teachers throughout a school district by projects, workshops, etc, In all 
cases, the supervisor's r6le is to make teachers aware of local needs and resources, to educate 
the teachers, the communities and himself by a process of continuous evaluation in which all 
take part, 
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The latter half of this yearbook is directed more to administrators and educational leaders in 
rural areas, By means of illustrative cases several questions are considered: how supervisory 
services may be set up and developed, what part may be played by local authorities, teacher train- 
ing centres and other agencies, 


117, Gaumnitz, Walter H, and Blose, David T, The one-teacher school; its midcentury status, Wash- 
ington, United States Office of Education, 1950. 30p., tables, charts. (Circular number 318), 
$0, 20, 





This study surveys the trends in the frequency and population of one-teacher schools in the vari- 
ous States of the United States of America, and is supported by detailed statistics gathered for more 
than thirty years by the Office of Education, There is a comprehensive annotated bibliography of 
selected references, Although the number of one-teacher schools has decreased rapidly, they still 
play an important réle in United States rural education, In 1918 there were nearly 200, 000 one- 
teacher schools, catering for 5 million children, In 1948 there were only 75, 000 (a decrease of 
about 12 schools per day), with an enrolment of a million and a half pupils, The population shift 
from rural to urban areas is part of the explanation, but consolidation in the rural areas themselves 
is the chief reason, A large proportion of the teachers in public schools began their careers in 
one-teacher schools and the significance of these small schools within the total teacher situation is 
greater than it seems, The author stresses the need for careful study of such schools and of their 
importance to educational development and the welfare of the nation, The fact that annual expendi- 
ture on the transport of children to and from school has increased over thirty years from 8 to 175 
million dollars indicates the public's willingness to go to great expense to improve and extend the 
educational services provided for rural youth, 


118. George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville. Division of Surveys and Field Studies, Shared 
experiences; problems and practices in the small rural schools, by the Small Rural Schools Work- 
shop; under the direction of John E, Brewton, Nashville, Tenn., 1951, 59 leaves, (Problems in 
teacher education, vol,6,), Processed, 





This bulletin records the experiences discussed in the Small Rural Schools Workshop held at 
George Peabody College, 17 July-22 August 1941, the first of the kind to be held in the southern 
States of the United States of America, These discussions represented an effort to answer two 
questions: What are the characteristics of a good small rural school? and, How may a school 
having these characteristics be developed? 












The purpose of the Workshop was twofold, First, it gave an opportunity to a select group of 
teachers in small rural schools, supervisors, administrators, and representatives of State depart- 
ments of education and teacher-education institutions, to work intensively on problems specifically 
related to one- and two-teacher schools, Secondly, it provided many stimulating activities designed 
to broaden and deepen the experiences of the group, 








The thesis underlying this publication is that the small rural school has a definite and signifi- 
cant contribution to make to rural life, 






119, National Council of Chief State School Officers. Planning rural community school buildings, Pre- 
pared under the supervision. of Frank W, Cyr and Henry H, Linn. New York, Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers' College, Columbia University, 1949, 162 p, $3.75. 
























A well-illustrated publication intended to show, through specific plans, the kind of educational 
and community activities which should be considered in planning a school building for a rural com- 
munity in the United States of America, Prepared on a nation-wide basis, and containing a selec- 
tion of ideas and plans from most States, the report is divided into three parts: the first describes 
the steps which should be followed in planning a building of this type and the agencies or individuals 
who could participate in a given school district; the second contains plans for entire buildings for 
one- or more teacher schools, comprising classrooms and such facilities as combination gymna- 
sium-auditoriums, laboratories, shops, lunch rooms, etc,; the third presents examples of various 
architectural styles and includes a bibliography for further reading. Opposite each plan brief com- 
ments are given on the kinds of activities to be housed, together with suggestions for any necessary 
local adaptations, 
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National Education Association, Department of Rural Education, Organization of curriculum for 
one-teacher schools, Washington, 1933, 44p. (Bulletin, February 1933.), $0, 25, 








With reference to source documents of which full details are given, the Bulletin quotes examples 
of methods used by different States to solve this problem, and on the basis of these makes concrete 
suggestions to assist the rural teacher, 


The first concerns the combination of courses and subjects having established relationships - 
e.g., Composition, geography, history, nature study - or their fusion into broader and more in- 
clusive subjects; at the elementary level such integration has been effected chiefly in social studies. 
Subject matter can be divided into two parts of parallel interest so that a combination of two grades 
does not suffer from repetitious work, Instruction may begin in relation to first-hand experiences 
and progress to materials more remote in space or time, 


In general, children are placed in three groups - Group I, those of 6-8 years of age; Group Il, 
those of 9-11 years of age; and Group III, those of 12 years and over. Activity methods are advo- 
cated because children of varying age levels can take part. Effective organization is essential so 
that all pupils are engaged in the activity, individual instruction can be given and provision made 
for periods of silent reading with self-checking tests. A summary of general rules for testing is 
given, 


Stress is laid on the advantages of developing units of work under various types of group orga- 
nization. Topics should arise naturally from the children's interest in their environment; criteria 
are suggested for their evaluation and selection, and there are examples showing the related activi- 
ties of the primary, intermediate or advanced group in carrying them out, 


The installation of a new curriculum grouping organization is described in some detail, inclu- 
ding the teacher's introduction to the unit method of teaching with its changes in discipline and the 
necessity of assisting the children to work together, 


National Society for the Study of Education, Education in rural communities. Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1952, 359 p. (Fifty-first Yearbook, Pt, 2.). $3.50. 





American educators rarely discuss one-teacher schools as such but rather as an important 
section of the total rural education programme, In general in this symposium the implicit assump- 
tion is that, in the interests of improved educational provisions, consolidation must be continued. 
However, a good deal of the writers' attention is directed to the problems in one-teacher schools. 
One chapter describes seven pilot programmes in one-teacher schools and in consolidated schools, 
illustrating what can be achieved in rural education when the special needs of the child and the com- 
munity are considered, The major points of view running through the yearbook are that the aim of 
rural education should be to improve the quality of living in the local community, that in individual 
communities there are differences that must be considered in developing school organization in the 
area, that the effects of consolidation on individual children should be considered, that the value of 
the small local school should not be disregarded, that qualified teachers who will make a career of 
education in rural communities are of basic importance, that supervisors, advisers-and additional 
help are necessary for teachers in small schools, that the children should achieve an understanding 
and appreciation of urban and suburban life as well as of their own, and that in rural education it is 
particularly important to make use of cultural services which are not confined solely to school acti- 
vities and which can broaden the outlook of the rural child. These points of view are developed in 
describing the most important trends in rural life and their influence on rural education, in showing 
the good work being accomplished in a few rural communities, in giving factual information about 
rural education, in describing the paths which lead to better education in rural communities and co- 
operative efforts which can improve rural education on all levels from local to international, in pro- 
posing methods of evaluation, and in pointing up problems that still need to be solved, 


The book concludes with a classified and annotated bibliography on rural education in the United 
States of America, and a list of agencies and organizations concerned, There is also a list offilms 
and filmstrips, many of which deal with the work of one-teacher schools, 
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Stonecipher, Ernest E, School buildings, grounds, and equipment for elementary schools in small 
school systems, Pittsburg, Kans,, State Teachers! College, 1948, 68p. 








Report of a committee which studied the characteristics of good rural school buildings of vari- 
ous sizes, Floor plans and layouts of school grounds are presented with texts to explain the nature 
and purpose of each, 


Weber, Julia. My country school diary, An adventure in creative teaching, New York and London, 
Harper & Brothers, 1946, 270p., illus. $3, 00. 





The author of this book kept a diary for four years while she was working as a teacher in an 
isolated mountain community in the United States of America, She recounts her life and work with 
children ina one-teacher school in arural:community where she was free to find out how a group of 
children and their teacher may reach a high level of creative and democratic living. 


She started with the conviction that old methods of teaching would not be enough; resources at 
hand in the children's environment would have to be used, The function of a one-teacher school in 
an isolated region can never be merely to provide the necessary instruction and make the children 
study different subjects; the school must also do whatever it can to improve life in the neighbour - 
hood, This can be attained through high standards of personal and public health, and through the 
provision of opportunities to learn better home economics and agriculture, etc, The children learnt 
how to do things for themselves and through the whole book the teacher and the children are shown 
planning, working and living together, The changing seasons were used to have the children learn 
different matters related to nature - gardening, agriculture or hunting and fishing - which were 
important to the community as a whole, Individualized instruction was used whenever necessary, 
but group work was in most cases successful and all kinds of group play were practised, Self- 
expression was developed through painting, drawing and clay modelling. Dramatization also became 
an important part of the children's lives, The school programme came to affect the whole commu- 
nity and the study of this community itself was another important part of the school life, At the end 
of the four years, the teacher put to herself some questions which she thought would have to be 
answered affirmatively if the new techniques in her teaching were successful, Among them were: 
Are children using accurate varied facts as a basis for thinking? Are they learning to live with 
each other? Can they do something now about what they learn, no matter how small? Are they 
really increasing in understanding of the world in which they live? There is a good subject index, 


Wofford, Kate V,, ed, Education of teachers for rural America, Washington, Department of Rural 
Education, National Education Association of the United States of America, 1946, 142 p, (Its Year- 
book, 1946,). $0.50, 





What kind of teachers do the people of rural America want and need? What preparation should 
such teachers undergo? The book is an attempt by nine writers to answer these questions, 


The rural community contributes to the propsective teacher's own learning and furnishes cur- 
riculum materials, In addition, it serves to vitalize academic courses; sociology, for instance, 
can be made more valuable by using the community to give meaning to class discussions and read- 
ing materials, The students must take part in studying the needs of the community, in formulating 
the problems, and in planning and carrying out a programme, Teaching takes on a new meaning if 
teachers study as well as teach children; such a study could be an excellent form of in-service ed- 
ucation, helping teachers to understand children and one another better. The development of leader- 
ship in rural communities is a way of vitalizing rural teacher training, and a useful means of inte- 
grating the training college and the community. To develop such leadership, begin with a few active 
interested students, start on activities that have rural implications, but keep within the range of the 
abilities, interests, and time of the group, give real responsibilities to the students - they should 
do the work: the instructor must always be in the background, The induction of students into res- 
ponsible teaching requires guidance, In order that guidance may be intelligent and effective, an 
adequate system of records should be developed: (a) those which assist the supervising critic in 
understanding the student teacher as a person, (b) those which are helpful in understanding the 
growth of the student as a teacher, and (c) those which assist the student to understand and appreci- 
ate the school and its children and the community where he does his practice teaching, 
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Wofford, Kate V. Teaching in small schools. New York, Macmillan, 1946, 399 p. $4,00. 





The Biennial survey of education 1937-38 showed that 52,8 per cent of school buildings in the 
United States of America were one-room buildings, and that of approximately 50, 000 primary 
schools with six teachers or fewer, 82 per cent had one or two teachers, The book under reviewis 
primarily intended as a handbook for teachers beginning their careers in these small rural schools, 
but is also useful for experienced teachers in that experimental techniques are described in detail 
and concrete suggestions made for their application, fully illustrated by examples. Suggested fur- 
ther readings follow each chapter, and a subject index is provided, 





In Part I, methods of child study are first dealt with, since this forms the basis of guidance 
for the individual child and aids parents and teachers in a co-operative programme for his full de- 
velopment; this is followed by a discussion of methods of grouping children for instructional pur- 
poses according to: the same chronological ages; comparable intelligence quotients; the achieve- 
ment of acceptable school standards; special but similar disabilities, A tendency is becoming evi- 
dent to ignore rigid grades and to assign the child to different instructional groups for various sub- 
jects of the curriculum where his interests may be best served, 


It is stressed that the work of the day must be planned in co-operation with the children, in 
order to meet their needs and synchronize the programme with acceptable goals in education, The 
aim should be to reduce the number of classes by forming groups large enough to work together, 
giving time for unsupervised study and an equal opportunity for all children to have the teacher's 
attention; frequently all can be grouped for one subject, for example music, Outline plans are 
given. The following chapter deals with the choice of a common problem which can form a unit for 
study by the whole school, An example is described under the following headings: method of selec- 
tion, objectives, possible experiences which the children might have in its development, outline of 
subject matter, possible correlations, outcomes expected; reading materials are listed, and the 
actual development of the work is described, Certain criteria are then suggested for the planning 
of daily lessons, and a further section is devoted to discipline, oriented towards developing the 
child's social sense, 


Part II covers guidance and assistance which may be given by the teacher on certain aspects of 
the programme of study once established. For the activity period, it is suggested that the teacher 
should try to develop the schoolroom into a workshop where all necessary materials are available 
to keep the child creatively employed, and to create an atmosphere where he feels free to solvehis 
problems and is fully equipped to do so, Advice is also given on leading discussions, on developing 
creative power in children, and on teaching basic skills - not only reading, writing and arithmetic, 
but also climbing balancing, dancing, how to take pictures, locating information in books and so on. 
New instruments for appraisal of work done, and new forms for evaluation are illustrated, includ- 
ing a permanent cumulative record, current records of health and physical development, achieve- 
ment, special aptitudes and needs of the child, the home background and conferences with parents. 


Part III discusses the use of radio programmes and excursions as means of enriching the cur- 
riculum, and the importance of community study and parent co-operation, 


(AUSTRALASIA) AUSTRALIA 
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Cole, Percival R, The rural school in Australia, Melbourne, London, etc., Melbourne University 
Press in association with Oxford University Press, 1937, 244 p, (Educational Research Series 
no.49.). 10s. 





Since 1937 and before there has been a good deal of consolidation of small schools in country 
areas in Australia, but the one-treacher school still remains an important factor in the educational 
system of each of the States, Although this symposium concerns rural schools in 1937, it seems 
likely that the principles behind their organization have not changed greatly since that time. Con- 
tributors to the study are leading educationists from various Australian States, Following a des- 
cription of the environment in which Australian rural schools are found, the chapters deal with" The 
psychology of the rural child", particularly the influence of the rural environment; the problems of 
"Rural school administration", where an attempt is made to show that good facilities are needed 
and can be provided in small schools; "Buildings and equipment" in rural schools where the exces- 
sive material costs of education in a sparsely populated country are considered; "School activities 
and method of study", "Courses of study" and ''The time-table and other special problems", In 
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these last three chapters the special problems of internal organization in the small school are con- 
sidered, The final chapter is an analytic treatment of the statistics of rural schools, Although the 
subject of study is the rural school in general, the predominance of one-teacher schools in this 
group results in a large part of the book being devoted to the problems of the small school, It is 
pointed out throughout, however, that the small. school, particularly at the intermediate and sec- 
ondary levels, cannot provide full facilities, and means of achieving some centralization are dis- 
cussed, 


The writers are all aware of the fact that rural education presents its own peculiar problems 
and needs, and that this consideration is the more important because of the traditional requirement 
of all Australian school systems that every child should have equal educational opportunity, With 
the high degree of centralization within the State educational systems in Australia, attempts to meet 
this traditional requirement tend to impose standard educational programmes as between urban and 
rural schools. Means are sought whereby rural children may obtain a sufficiently standardized 
education to permit their participation in State-wide public examinations leading to higher education, 
and at the same time allow variations in the curriculum to prepare them for a more effective life in 
their typical rural communities. 


(AUSTRALASIA) NEW ZEALAND 


Parkyn, G.W. The consolidation of rural schools, Wellington, New Zealand Council for Educa- 
tional Research, 1952, 151 p, (Educational Research Series, no,32,), 18s, 6d, 





From 1930 until the middle 1940's, an important activity in the New Zealand educational pro- 
gramme was the consolidation of small rural schools, with the result that the number of one-teacher 
schools was reduced from 60 per cent of the total in 1930 to 35 per cent in 1950, In the later stages 
of this change many educationists in New Zealand began to question the wisdom of consolidating at 
the expense of some of the virtues of the small rural schools, At the request of the New Zealand 
Educational Institute, the Council for Educational Research, represented by George Parkyn and 
earlier by H.C. McQueen, carried out a survey, extending over several years, into all the impli- 
cations of the consolidation programme, In this survey were considered the problems of curricu- 
lum; children's attainments, specialization, games and sports, travelling to school, meals, 
medical facilities, the impact on the communities concerned, and the staffing and administrative 
problems involved; and at the end of the survey Parkyn was able to arrive at clear-cut findings 
which represented the best interests of the children, teachers and communities, His main recom- 
mendations to the New Zealand Education Department were: (a) in general the local country schools 
should be retained for children at the primary stage, infants to standard 4 inclusive; (b) consolida- 
ted intermediate departments should be established in country townships; (c) consolidated schools 
should be placed only in settlements where an effective community life is possible; (d) special care 
should be taken to select suitable teachers for small schools; (e) buildings and equipment of con- 
solidated schools should make special provision for the needs of children who will be a long way 
from home for many hours each day, 


Parkyn believes that children up to the age of 9 are better in local small schools than in con- 
solidated schools, that for the ages 10 and 11 it is arguable whether the local school or the consoli- 
dated school is better, but that for children over 11 years of age consolidation is almost essential, 


(EUROPE) AUSTRIA 


Lang, Ludwig, ed, Landschule und lindliche Erziehung in Osterreich 2, unverYnderte Auflage. 
Wien, Osterreichischer Bundesverlag fiir Unterricht, Wissenschaft und Kunst, 1949, 314 p, 





This book, published by the Austrian Ministry of Education, contains the addresses delivered 
at a conference on rural education held in Vienna in the autumn of 1947, Participants in this con- 
ference - educators drawn from every Austrian province - studied ways and means to reform the 
rural schools in the country, 


The problem of one-teacher schools is treated as part of the much wider subject of rural educa- 
tion. About 25 per cent of all Austrian primary schools (Volksschulen) are still one-class schools 
and another 25 per cent are two-class schools. Problems related to school organization are dealt 
with at considerable length, Consolidation of small schools is considered to be an important task 
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in this connexion, The lectures cover teacher training, organization of refresher courses for rural 
teachers, school equipment, and educational material. As a result of the conference, several rural 
experimental schools have been set up by decree of the Ministry and the application of the Dalton 
system and the so-called Jena Plan to Austrian schools has been considered. The volume is com- 
pleted by detailed statistics covering the whole Austrian school system, 


Weyrich, Josef. Organisatorische und methodische Orientierung ber die 1Hndlichen Versuchsschu- 
len im Lande Salzburg. Schuljahr 1948/49, Salzburg-Maxglan, Verlag Etzendorfer, 1950, 109 p,. 








This book describes an important educational experiment in Austria, based on the recommenda- 
tions of the 1947 Vienna conference on rural education (see Abstract no,128), Nine two- and three- 
class schools were created in the Province of Salzburg. The experiment, following the general 
principles of the activity method, was carried out by specially trained teachers who had followed the 
general directives of the Ministry of Education and the local rural educational advisers (Landschulre- 
ferenten). Great importance was attached to providing a form of education which would help the 
children to understand their rural environment and to develop a community sense, They were divi- 
ded into three main age-groups (lower, middle and upper) each subdivided into ability groups (a 
large general" group, a group of the less advanced, and a small group of the especially gifted 
children). The children were also grouped by interests ('‘performance" groups - Leistungsgruppen - 
formed chiefly in the lower age-levels), and practical training ('working" groups - Arbeitsgruppen - 
used mainly at a later stage, when the experiences gained in the Leistungsgruppen could be used). 

A system of "helpers" (Helfersystem), e.g. gifted children helping the less gifted ones was em- 
ployed, Recommendations were adopted which arose from the Jena Plan of Professor P, Petersen, 
and aimed at making the rigid, classical type of classroom into something more attractive. 











The first part of the book deals with questions related to school organization; in the second 
part detailed programmes are given with practical instructions for teaching each of the main sub- 
jects: religion, geography, history, nature study, mother tongue, arithmetic, etc, 


(EUROPE) FRANCE 


130, 


131, 


Cressot, J. L'école A classe unique et l'école 4 deux classes; organisation pédagogique. Paris, 
Bourrelier, 1952, 345 p. (Cahiers de pédagogie moderne, ) 





Edited by an inspector-general of public instruction, this handbook has contributions from about 
fifty inspectors and teachers, The contents are geared to the offieia school programme in France, 
The first part sets forth some general principles of organization in one- and two-teacher schools, 
including furnishing and equipment as well as teaching methods, There are extensive bibliographi- 
cal references to materials useful for the teacher, The greater part of tne volume deals with the 
teaching of the various primary school subjects: mother tongue, arithmetic, history and geography, 
handicrafts, etc., and includes the course of study for each grade, examples of exercises and of 
means of co-ordinating the activities of the various grades under a single teacher, A chapter atthe 
end gives sample time-tables from selected schools. There is also a small section devoted to the 
extra-curricular activities of the rural teacher, 


Gourvest, J., Martin, F. and Orjubin, Ch, L'école a classe unique. Guide - Conseils accompagnés 
de nombreux tableaux et emplois dutemps. Paris, Fernand Nathan, 1936, 207 p, 








This manual for teachers takes the form of a series of letters exchanged between a young rural 
teacher and his training college professor, The young teacher writes about his problems, his cor- 
respondent replies by giving practical suggestions sufficiently elastic for him to work out his own 
arrangements. In this way, all the important aspects of the work of the one-teacher school are 
covered: the organization of the class into groups, the school programme, the division of the tea- 
cher's time between the groups, detailed time-tables, the use of monitors, collaboration with parents, 
materials and equipment for the school, how to develop independent work on the part of the children, 
etc. The whole makes a well co-ordinated study, human in approach and full of useful suggestions 
for teachers with similar problems. 








132, 


133, 


134, 


ee 


Mory, F. Enseignement individuel et travail par équipes, Paris, Editions Bourrelier, 1950, 126p, 





Independent study and group study constitute two important aspects of one-treacher schools, In 
this volume the author shows how by the use of appropriate card indexes, pupils can acquire know- 
ledge on their own in practically all subjects, The second part deals with the organization of teams, 
team leaders, and the types of activities suitable for team work, Practical examples are given 
throughout, 


(EUROPE) GERMANY 


Bilhnemann, Hermann, Die Selbstbildungsmittel der neuen Schule, Lilbeck, Wullenwever-Druck- 
verlag, 1949, 116 p. (Die neue Schule. Heft 3.). DM 4.00, 





This book, which won first prize in a competition held by the Education Department (Schulamt) 
of Oldenburg/Holstein, deals with educational material for one-class schools in Germany, The pur- 
pose of this material is to keep the unattended part of the class occupied (usually about two-thirds 
of children in rural one-class schools); some of it is designed to be used by the individual child, 
some for use by groups. One idea that the author recommends is putting cards containing notes, 
questions and exercises into textbooks, He also suggests that the schools should have a good supply 
of toys. Some of the material he describes is of the type which has to be supplied by the school 
authorities, but much can be made by the teacher himself and the book gives practical advice on 
how to do this. 


The second part of the volume describes methods of teaching different subjects and gives alist 
of educational material used in teaching reading, writing, mother tongue, nature study, history, 
geography, physics, chemistry, music, etc, The methods described were developed for one-class 
schools but are thought by the author to be suitable, with modifications, for other primary schools 
of the German Federal Republic. 


Strobel, Anton, Die Arbeitsweise der Landschule, 2, Auflage, Donauwborth, Verlag Ludwig Auer, 
Cassianeum /1949/. 137 p. 





The author was a teacher in one-class schools for 11 years and acquired a wide experience of 
rural education in various provinces of pre-war Germany, His book is intended to help other 
rural teachers to find solutions to their problems, 


Rural schools made up almost 90 per cent of all primary schools in pre-war Germany; the 
great majority of them were one- and two-class schools (20,000 one-class and 10, 000 two-class 
schools, out of a total of 40, 000 rural schools /1937/). The problems of the rural teacher which 
remain fundamentally the same today are considered and solutions suggested, One of the major 
difficulties mentioned is a psychological one: the teacher's need to shift rapidly from teaching 14- 
year-old pupils to work with children in the beginner's class, The teacher's personality appears to 
be of paramount importance in this respect. Another problem is created by the great number of 
pupils in the class (80, 100, and even more in some rural schools), While about one-third of the 
children are being taught, the others have to be kept occupied, In order to ease the threefold task 
of the teacher - teaching, supervising and maintaining discipline - the author suggests that the 
groups doing unattended classwork (Stillarbeit) be placed in a separate room adjacent to the main 
classroom, 


In view of the difficulty of providing, in such large classes, different treatment for the gifted 
and the less gifted children, it is suggested that the former, once they have finished their share of 
the work, should help the others, (Helfersystem - system of helpers.) Special attention is given 
to the setting up of sections and groups among the pupils, A section (Abteilung) is composed of 
children belonging to several age-groups, and works together during a longer period of time; 
groups (Gruppen) are formed for shorter periods and selected on account of common interests, 
efficiency and performance, Practical advice is given on the formation of groups, A special chap- 
ter, abundantly illustrated, is devoted to school buildings, Suggestions are given for decorating 
the classroom in order to make it more attractive to the pupils (Jena Plan), The volume also con- 
tains a curriculum-guide with special chapters on the various subjects taught: reading, writing, 
arithmetic, history, geography, nature study, mother tongue, etc, 
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(EUROPE) GREAT BRITAIN 


135. 


Burton, H.M, The education of the countryman, London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co, Ltd, 
/1943/. 251 p. (International Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction, ), 15s, 





This study was originally carried out between 1937 and 1939 and in its revised form there have 
only been small modifications in the method of treatment, It is a survey of education in rural Eng- 
land, and among other topics deals extensively with the one-teacher schools. It is written around 
the organization and administration of English education prior to the 1944 Education Act, although 
many of the provisions of that Act are foreseen by the author as likely innovations, The book as a 
whole is strongly critical of the financial, administrative and educational organization of schools in 
rural England, It contends that not enough attention is given to the peculiar requirements of the 
village community and that children very often leave the village school without the general cultural 
background which will enable them to lead a happy life in their rural surroundings, The author 
feels that too much attention is paid to the most formal aspects of education and that the tendency is 
for the exclusion of the wider cultural interests to which the growing child in a rural community 
should have access, He considers that a country school should also contribute something towards 
the restoration of the countryside, It is a question that concerns more than the village school mas- 
ter himself, who very often does a lot of good work despite the obstacles which he has to overcome; 
it is a problem for local education authorities, for the educational philosophers and for the Govern- 
ment, In particular he asks that the curriculum and syllabus, which have tended to remain static 
for many years, be overhauled and broadened, particularly as regards the teaching of social studies 
and other subjects outside the 3 R's, In the final chapter of the book he discusses his general con- 
clusions, and makes concrete suggestions for ways in which the less satisfactory aspects of present 
practices can be improved, He considers that the major problems can be overcome by better and 
more careful training of rural teachers, by improvement of textbooks, by paying increasing atten- 
tion to the needs of the rural community, by lightening and expanding the content of the curriculum, 
by ensuring that education is given in such a way as to allow later application and enjoyment, and by 
the provision of better facilities for the small schools, 


Although the book in general tends to be critical of present educational policy, the author be- 
lieves that there is a growing awareness of the inadequacy of some aspects of education in England, 
and on the whole he is optimistic that widespread and fundamental changes will occur in the next 
few years and that those changes may "alter the whole face and future of the country". 


(EUROPE) ITALY 


136, 


137, 


138, 


Banal, Guglielmo, La scuola unica pluriclasse (nei principi e nella practica), 2 ed, Rovigo. Isti- 
tuto Padano di Arti Grafiche, /1949/ 80 p. (Collana "i problemi della scuola", 6.), 190 lire, 





This booklet deals briefly with the theory and practice of teaching in small schools, After 
summarizing the present situation and discussing the teacher's and the pupil's activities, it consi- 
ders the organization of the one-teacher school and of the schedule, both for the school with grouped 
classes and for the one-teacher rural school with five classes. The appendix contains practical 
suggestions for teachers in small schools, 


Convegno di studio teorico-pratico sui problemi della scuola unica pluriclasse, Parma, 1948, Atti. 
Roma, Commisione Nazionale d'inchiesta per la riforma della scuola, 1949., 87 p. (La riforma 
della scuola, no,11, Gennaio 1949.). 300 lire. 


A volume which gathers all the reports on the Parma Convention, where the participating ed- 
ucators discussed the problems of the one-teacher school in Italy, Within the wide frame of the 
elementary school in the urban and rural environments, the particular requirements of method, 
premises, management, teaching facilities, schedules and libraries are discussed. The problem 
of the training of teachers, health education, and physical education are also considered, The con- 
vention organized a daily practical lesson on the teaching of the various subjects and this furnished 
material for interesting discussions, 


Cottone, Carmelo, La scuola unica pluriclasse, Roma, Garzanti /1948/ 234 p, 450 lire. 


From his wide personal experience, the author examines the problem of one-teacher schools 
in its most interesting aspects, He describes the one-teacher school as "the Cinderella of the 





«%-< 


schools, ... undoubtedly the oldest institution, and at the same time the most controversial be- 
cause of the incomprehension and the misunderstanding that have surrounded it", Of the large num- 
ber existing in Italy at present (15,394, of which 13,483 are public schools), most give instruction 
only at the lower primary level (first three grades) with the exception of those located in the Tren- 
tino, where experiments have been made to provide for the whole period of compulsory schooling 
(8 years). 


The author describes the teaching techniques in these schools and teacher training methods, 
indicates suitable books, and gives some hints on the organization of the school, The curriculum 
and its relationship to rural environment are discussed at some length, 


Imperia, Centro Didattico Provinciale, Montagna sconosciuta, Imperia, Provveditorato agli studi 
di Imperia, 1952, 168 p, 600 lire, 





A picture of the conditions of mountain schools, especially in the Province of Imperia. The 
several accounts which form this volume examine the problems of the mountain schools in their 
various aspects. From particular observations it is easy to deduce more general applications 
since most of the elements considered are common to all mountain schools. 


Marchesoni, Giulio. L'umile scuola pluriclasse. Brescia, Casa Editrice "Vita Scolastica", /n.d,] 
142 p, 500 lire. 





From his long teaching experience in the northern provinces of Italy, the author believes that 
all teachers of good will can succeed in applying the one-teacher school approach to solve the edu- 
cational problems of the small, impoverished villages which cannot afford normal separated 
classes. Dealing first with the subject of organization, he points out that teaching in the scuola 
pluriclasse includes not only direct instruction but also the guidance of unsupervised activity of in- 
dividual students and the use of group instruction, which he relates and compares to the system of 
Lancaster, "It would be an error to believe that the differences between rural and urban teachers 
concern only educational techniques,'' He refers to the responsibilities of the teacher toward ru- 
ral communities. The weaknesses inherent in the system of multiclass teaching as well as its ad- 
vantages are considered, Examples of time-tables are given. 


In the second part, "Fundamental problems", the importance of the teacher's individual 
qualities and training is stressed. There are sections on child psychology, with particular refer- 
ence to children in rural areas, In problems of discipline he suggests a medium course between 
coercion and self-government, the measure to be determined by the age and level of the child, 


Official instructions regarding programmes in Italy are of a general nature and do not give 
ideological or methodological directions, These are left to the Directorate-General and the edu- 
cational bodies, which develop them according to the peculiar problems of their schools, The third 
part of the book deals with programme making in general, and particularly for the one-teacher 
school, Believing that the teacher should not concern himself with "infusing ideas, cataloguing 
ideas, spreading ideas" but should rather know how to disseminate objective knowledge, 'genera- 
ting in his mind his own method of mastery", the author develops principles of programming and 
gives a detailed breakdown of a study plan for a school with five primary grades, 


"The scuole pluriclassi.., are not perfect organizations; they rather constitute an adapta- 
tion to present environmental - and even economic - conditions .,. the solution of their problems 
should be sought through the organization of the classes as work and study units, not through... 


allowing the students to... dictate the laws, ...". 





Marcucci, Allessandro, La scuola di Giovanni Cena (per la scuola popolare), Torino, G,B, 
Paravia & Co,, /1951/. 275 p, 460 lire, 





In the first decade of the 20th century, Giovanni Cena, poet, painter and educator, founded 
a number of schools in the district around Rome which were attended by both adults and children. 
From these schools developed the scuola popolare (schools for adults) of today and the rural one- 
teacher schools in the area, This book describes the work of Cena and the legal and financial pro- 
visions for the rural schools in the Rome region, 
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(EUROPE) SWITZERLAND 


142. 


143, 


144, 


145, 


Dévaud, E. Lire, parler, rédiger. Procédés d'enseignement actif applicables 4 des classes a 
plusieurs degrés, 3 ed, Fribourg, Librairie de l'Université; Namur, La Procure; Bruxelles, La 








Procure, 1947, 142 p. 


Discusses the teaching of reading, speaking and writing, principally in relation to primary 
school children in rural areas. For each of these activities, the author first fixes the aims and 
then suggests specific methods to achieve them, Many of the methods have been used by some tea- 
chers for a number of years, They are based on the activity principle, stressing the individual de- 
velopment of the child while at the same time maintaining group effort and collective learning. The 
individual and small group activities suggested may well be adapted to one-teacher schools, where 
the pupils have to work independently more often than in multiple teacher schools, 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Better schools for rural Wisconsin, 1948, Madison, University of Wisconsin,29 min,, 16 mm., 





sound, colour, $140.00. 


A documentary film built around the actual experiences of teachers and pupils in a typical 
Wisconsin one-room rural school, and in modern central schools located in Cobleskill and Middle- 
burgh, New York, The purpose of the film is to show that the typical one-room rural school is in- 
adequate to meet present-day educational needs, The central school, located in an open ruralarea, 
is contrasted with the one-room school and its superiority demonstrated. Made at the State Univer- 
sity under the direction of the School of Education and financed by the Milwaukee Journal, 





One-teacher school, 35 mm., b, & w, Produced by American Council on Education for the Office 
of the Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, /Washington, D, Cc. / 1944, 57 frs. (Filmstrip 
no.17,) With commentaries, 





A one-teacher school at Flat Top in the United States of America is taken as an example of 
how this kind of school can provide good and varied educational opportunities for the children of a 
rural community, It stresses the part that the school plays in the community as a whole and the 
way in which the teacher can help in making family life-happier in isolated areas, There are 
several frames illustrating classroom equipment, which can provide wide educational interests for 
children of all ages, and which children may use themselves while the teacher is concerned with 
directing the activities of other groups. The strip shows how all the children of the group may be 
kept fully occupied and may learn to work on their own even though the teacher is not able to spend 
a great deal of her time with each individual group, Attention is particularly focused on the impor- 
tance of the personal attributes of the teacher in determining the success of a one-teacher school, 


Schoolhouse in the red, 1948, Athens, Ga,, Agrafilms, 42 min,, 16 mm,, sound, colour, 
$194, 75, 





Sponsored by the W.K, Kellogg Foundation, Deals with the sociological and psychological 
factors involved when small communities face up to the problem of joining their school district on 
to a larger unit, 








Visual Aids 
in Fundamental Education 


SOME PERSONAL EXPERIENCES 


168 pp I/llustrations 


As the success of visual aids in fundamental education 
depends largely on those who are producing and planning 
their use, Unesco asked a number of persons from various 
parts of the world to write about their personal experiences 
in the field. The result is a collection of 16 «experiences » 
in each of which the author writes freely and informatively 
about his work and the people with whom he came 
in contact. 


$1.75 10/6 500 fr. 
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The Healthy Village 


2nd IMPRESSION 
120 pp. Illustrations, colour plates, diagrams 


A report on a one-year experiment carried out in West 
China in 1949 by Unesco with the co-operation of the 
Chinese National Association of the Mass Education 
Movement. The goal was to make audio-visual aids which 
could be used in health teaching with a partly illiterate 
rural population; the theme chosen was «The Healthy 
Village». The Director's report on the background, admi- 
nistration, financing and other phases of the project are 
followed by detailed accounts of the work of the Field, 
Health and Art Departments. 


$.75 4/- 200 fr. 


Obtainable through bookshops or direct from 
Unesco's National Distributors (see list). 














